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| TO THE 
MUCH HONOURED 


| FAANCIS WATSON Eſq. 


SIR, 


j Hough all the 
pl parts of Phi- 
loſophy have 
their ſeveral 
excellencies , and perfeGi- 
ons, yet may we juſtly, in 
point of extent, allign the 
preheminence to Morality. 
For, if the Dictates of this 
A3 laſt, 


The Epiſtle 


laſt, by anatural currency, | 
diflule themſelves into all | 
humane TranſaGions, ſo as 
that whatever is done by 
Man derives its approba- 
tion or diſallowance from *' 
a conſonancy or oppoſi- | 
tion thereto, what can be 
Teſs {a1d of It, then that it 
hath a gcneral mfluence 
over Mankind, that all Ra- 
tional Nature, 1s its adx- 
quate ſubje&, and that all 
Aciion,as well that of thoſe | 
of the higheſt, as thole of | 
the loweſt rank, falls under 
the verge of it s DireEtion ? 
Hence 


L- | 
F: 
3 
F 


Dedicatory. 


Hence came it, that a-- 
mong the ancient Philoſo- 


phers, thcy who moſt car= 


neſtly ap»ly'd themſelves 
to the cultivation and ad- 
vancement of Morality, 
were look'd upon as the 
greateſt Exemplars of Life, 
and had, from their nume- 
rous Auditors, all the ve- 
neration and reſpeds, 


which generous Contribu- 


tors to the happy Govern- 
ment” and civilization of 
their Countries could with: 
juſtice expe : whilſt 
thoſe others, whoſe Rudies- 
A4 cranſ- 


/ The Epiſtle 


tranſcended the capacities 
of the Many, were forc'd 
tro content themſelves with 
the applauſe and acclama- 
tions of the Few. 

Nay, this Conſideration 


may be preſs'd yet further, 


if we come to weigh the 
obligations , which the 0- 
ther parts of Philoſophy 


have to This. For, whe- 
ther we refle& on the Na- 
taraliſts, (carching into the 
miraculous abyiles of Na+ 
txre; or onthe Politician, 
contriving the Governwent 
of Nations, by a ſtri& in- 
ſpedion 


Dedicatory. 
| ſpeion into their diffe- 


rent Humours and Man- 
ners; or laſtly on the Oeco- 
nomiſt, regulating his pri- 
vate and domeſtick Con- 
cerns, we muſt affirm, that 
their ſeveral attempts will 
not- attain their propoſed 
accompliſhment , without 
the concurrence and illu- 
mination of Morality. 
Theſe, Sir, were the 
Prerogatives of Morality 
while its Precepts were 
gently conducive to the 
happy conduc of mens. 
lives. But into what im- 
pure 


The Epiftle 


re hands it hath fallen of 


ate years, and how it hath 

been diſorder d and de- 
baach'd into peftilent and 
pernicious deductions, I 
am unwilling to preſs at 
this time; wiſhing only, 
that che preſent Age may 
be ſo happy, as to weather 
outthe miſchievous Prin- 
ciples wherewith extrava- 
gant Caſiſme hath ſo 
ſtrangely peſter'&it. 

As to thepreſent Col- 
tection of Maximes, I am 
to acknowledge, that the 
greateſt part of it was 
made 


Dedicatory. 
made by a perſon of etni- 
nent Quality in France. 
The ſeveral Editrons of 
there,and in the Low=Conne 
wries, ſufficemly: argue #3 
kind reception among the 
Ingenrous, m-thoſe Parts. 
That it will be in ſome 
meaſure kindly entertain'd 
here, I have ſome _— 
rapement/ to hope; 'an 

this, partly from the Ex 
cellency and Nowetty of the 
things themſelves, and 
partly from their Dedics- 
tron to a Perſon, who, by 
ns engagement in Em- 
baſſtes 
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baſſies to the remoteſt 
parts of Chriſtendome, and 
his © publick: Concerns: a- 
broad-::upon'. ather - ac- 
counts, hath had ithe op- 
portunities of Seeing the 
Manners, and ſurveying the 
Caties of - many; Nations. 
That your great and gene- 
rous Defigns may' meet 
with the.;{ucceſs you: pro- 
poſe . to your ſelf, -is the 
earneſt wiſh of, | 


© 
tt ella. as — i. _. ttt tt. 


SIR, 


Your moſt humble, and 
much obliged Servant, 


A «SS a6 9 cSc&4 £z _ So 


7. DAVIES. 
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Ices enter into the 
compoſition of 
Virtues, as Pol- 
ſons do into that 

| of Phyſical Re- 

medies;the intermixture there- 

4 of is made by Frudence, which 
q bythat allay makes an advan- 
7 tageous uſe of them, againſt 
: J the Evils and inconveniences 


of humane lite. 
B II. 


Epictetus Juror. 


IT. 


The Virtue obſervable in 
the ordinary ſort of menis on- } 
ly a Phantaſm, fram'd by our |} 
Paſſions, on which we beſtow | 
a plauſible name, that we may | 
purſue our own inclinations, | 
without any fear of puniſh- | 
ment. 


ITI. 


All the Virtues menſo much 4 
pretend to, are ſwallow\dap in } 
Intereſt, as Rivers loſe* their 
names when they fall intorhe ! 
Sea, £, 

I V. 0 


Crimes put on a certain ſhew F * 
of innocence , nay ſometimes 
become 


Epicetus Junior” 3 
become glorious, either upon 
the account of their number, 
or their quality: Thence it 
| Iproceeds, that publick Robbe- 
ries are look'd on, as the ef- 
Ifets of condud, delign , and 
Wubtilty, and the taking of Pro- 
- Fvinces without any juſt pre- 

ence, iscalled Conqueſt. Thus 
Ss there an Heroick manage- 
nent of Criminal actions, as 
$vell as of Virtuous. 


i V. 


We are many times kept 
ithin the limits of our duty 
dy Shame, Sloth, and Timo- 
Foulneſs, while in the. mean 
S$ime our Virtue hath all the 
Credit of it. 

B 2 VI. 


Epictetus Junior. 


VI. 


CA = V,c 


If weexciſe from that which 
is called Coxrace the defire of 
preſerving andthe fear of 1o- 
ling, it would not have any 
great matter left it. 


n 
, 


VII. 


Clemency 1s an intermixture} 
of Repute, Sloth , and Fear, 
of which we make up a Vir-! 
tuez and among Princes, it is 
only a political Intrigne, where- 
of they make their advantage 
to cajol the affection of the' 
people. g 

VIIT. 

The Conſtancy of the wiſer Y** 
ſort, 1s but a certain Arrifice, 
- where- 


Epictetus Junior. 5 
wherewith they know how to 
repreſs the agitation of their 
Souls. 


IX. 


Gravity of deportment'is a 
myſterious carriage of the Bo- 
dy, found out to eclipſe the 
imperfections of the Mind. 


X. 


Severity and Reſerv'dneſsin 
Women 1s a daubing embel- 
liſhment, whereby they endea- 
vour to heighten their _ | 
Sin a word, it 19a centaindeh- 
te and ſubtle Attraſtion, and 
a diſguis'd Infingarion. | 


B3. Xl. 


Epictetus Junjor. 


XI. 


Thoſe Reconciliations be- 
tween enemies, which ſeem to 
be carry'd on with Sincerity, 
Complyance and Tendernels, 
are truly the effects of a De- 
fire of bettering ones conditi- 
on, wearineſs of War, and a 
fear of ſome unfortunate ad- | 
venture. . 


XII. 


We are to make the ſame 
eſtimate of Gratitude, as of | 


juſt dealing among Merchants; 
This maintains Commerce, and 
we (atisfy-our Obligations, not 
ſo much upon the ſcore of Ju- | 
{tice, as out of a'conceit, that 
we | 


Li =_ CY CY SP 


Epictetus Junior. 7 
we ſhall thereby more eaſily 
prevail with others to give us 
credit. 


X [[]. 


Men are not only apt to 
be guilty of an equal oblivion 
of benefits and injuries, but 
they alſo hate thoſe who have 
obliged them. Pride and In- 
tereſt are upon all accounts the W 
Parents of Ingratitude. The * 
acknowledgments of Kind- 
neſles, and the requitals of IlI- 
turns ſeem to them a kind of 
ſlavery, whereto they think 
It a hard matter to ſubmit. 


XIV. 


Therets no-Virtue ſo highly 
celebrated as Prudence , and 
B 4 men 


8 Epictetus Juror. 


men have that fondneſs for it, | 
as that it deſerves the greateſt 
Elogies. It is the ſquare of 
our ACtions, and the leyel of 
our Conduat. Though For- 
tune-ſeems to be an Univerſal 
Mittreſs, yet Prudence is hers. 
She cauſes the dilatations and 
decays of Empires 3 her. ab- 
ſence occalions all- inconveni- | 
ences and diſaſters z her con» | 
currence, all-felicity. And as | 
an ancient Poct exprelles him- 
ſelf, when we are guided by 
Prudence, weare ſurrounded 
by all the other Divinities, as 
if he (aid, that, in Prydence, 
we meet with all the afliſtan- 
ces we delire of the Gods. 
And yet the moſt accompliſh'd | 
Prudence we can imagine, can- | 
not giveusany aſſurance of the 
moſt 


CO IE DE IOnY 


Epictetus Janior. »y 
moſt inconſiderable effe& of 
the World, ina{mnch as being 
exercis'd on a ſubjett fo in- 
conſtant and ' fo common, as 
man 1s, ſhe cannot with any 
certainty execute any of her 
deſigns- Godonly, who hath 
the guidance of all mens hearts, _— 
and the abſolute diſpoſal of £3 
their inclinations, brings the 
things dependent thereon to + * 
their due effeqd., Whence we 
are to- make this concluſjon , 
that all the commendations we 
give our- Pradence, whether 
out of ignorance or vanity; are / 
ſo. many injuries done by ns © 
to: his Providence. - 


XV. | 
The Qualities a man really + 
hath, make hir not ſo ridicus -- 
B5; lous -5 
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lousasthoſe which out of pure | 
afteftation he pretends to have. | 


XVI. 


Our Promiſes are always 
made with a reflectionon our ' 
Hopes, and perform'd accord- | 

- Ing toour fears. 


X VII. | 


A man is extreamly exaſpe- 
rated to be circumvented by | 
his Enemies, and betrayed by 
his Friends; and yet he is ſa- | 
tisfied to be deceiv'd by him- #4 
ſelf. 1 


L 


XVIII. | 


It is as eafte for a man to be 
ſelf-deceiv'd, without being 


ſen- 


b 
: 
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ſenſible of it, as it is -hard to 
deceive others, without their 
percelving It. 


AIX. \ 


It 18 one of the moſt pleaſant 
humours in the world to fee 
two men met together, one to 
receive advice, the other to 
give it. The one demeans 
himſelf with a reſpectful and 
compliant indifference, and 
ſays, that he comes to receive 
directions, and to ſubmit his 
ſentimentsto the other's; and 
yet for the molt part he com2s 
to have his own confirm'd, and 
to get the other's warranty of 
h's advice upon the affair he 
propoſes to him. On the con- 
trary, he who 1s conſulted 
ſeems 


12 Epictetus Junior. 
ſeemsto requite the ſincerity of 
his Friend with an earneſt and 
dil-intereſled zeal 'to ſerve 
him, andin the mean time exa- 
mines his own Concerns, for 
rules whereby to adviſe him3 
ſo that his Counſel becomes 
more advantageous tohimſelf, 
than to him whoreceiyes1t. - 


XX. 


mm a a oo Ay 


"Tis an ill expreſſion, to ſay, 
Such or ſuch a thing proceeds | « 
from Weakneſs of Mind; for - i + 
It is, in effet, a Weakneſs of it 
the Temperament, which is | 
ap: inability of aCting, and 
—pp__ in the priaciple of 


| 
« 


XXL. 
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XXE. 


Nothing is impoſlible 3 there 
are certain ways conducing to 
the accompliſhment - of - all 
things, and if we had Will 
enough, we ſhonld never be: 
deſtitute of the means. 


XXII. * 


5 Compaſiton is a refentment - 
4 of our own Evils, and a refle- 
4 tion on them in a ſubjet at - 


S# ſome diſtance from us. - It is a 


1 crafty foreſight of thoſe mis- - 
{ fortunes into which we may 
7 fall our (elves, which inclines - 
{ us to the relief of others 5 out 
of an imagination; that they 


areengag'd toretaliation upon 
the | 


14 Epictetus Junior. 
thelike occaſions. Sothat the | 
ſervices we render thoſe who 
arefallen into any misfortune, / 
are, properly ſpeaking , but ; 
kindneſles done to our ſelves 
by way of anticipation. 


X XIII. 


He 1s not to be accounted 
a rational perſon , who thinks 
he hath reaſon for what he 
does, but he who hath a de- : 
lightful and diſcerning aflu- : 
rance, of his acting according 
to the dictatesthereof. | 


XXIV. 


As for the acknowledgment 
of our failings and imperfecti- | 
ons, it procceds from a-delirc 
=P WI 
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of repairing the prejudice 
which they do us 1n the appre- 
henſfions of others, by the im- 
preſflion we give them of the 
Juſtice of our own. 


XXV. 


Humility is a counterfeit 
ſubmiſſion , whereby we en- 
deavour to bring all others in- v 
to a complyance with our hu- * 
mours. It is a flight fally of 
Pride, whereby it humbles it 
ſelf before men, out of a de- 
ſign to advance it ſelf above 
them. This is its greateſt dif- 
guiſe and its firſt Stratagem : 
and as 1t isout of all queſtion, 
that there never was any ſuch 
thing, as the Profexs mentioned 
in the ancient Fables, ſo 1s.it 
CEr- 


r6 Epiftctus Junior.” 
certain, that 'Pride is ſuch a 
real one in Nature. For « 
aſſumes what forms it pleaſes ; 
but though it be a ſtrange and 
ſant ſpectacle, to ſee it in 
altits figures, and in all itsin- 
finuations, yet .1s. it to be ac- 
knowledged, that it isnever (o | 
rare, nor fo extraordinary, as 
when we fee it with its eyes 
fixt on the a —_—_— 
pofure; 'words - overflow! 
with mildneſs and reſpet, _- 
a certain contempt of it ſelf: 
asif it would lay, I amunwor- 
thy the Honours that are done 
me, incapable of the Employ- 
ments forc'd upon. mes and 
that it receiv'd the Charges 
whereto it 1s adyanc'd-only; [as 
an: effect of mens exceſſive 
good» 


Epictetus- Jurior. I7 
proce towards it, and a 

lind ſupererogation of. For+ 
tune's liberality. 


XXVI. 


Rau .D< AS Br 


Moderation in Fes ls 
either a dreadful apprehenſion 
of lofing what a man is poſle(s'd 
of, or a: fear of that ſhame 
which attends extravagance 
and exceſs.. It may alſo .be 
ſaid, thar a moderate perſon 
1s one whoſe humours are in a 
certain indiſturbance, as being 
becalm'd by the ſatisfaction of 
his mind. 


XX VII. 


We may further give this 
Character of - Moderation, 
that 


13 . Epictetus Junior. 
thatit is a fear of diſparagement 
and contempt , which attends 
thoſe who are beſotted with 
their own felicity. It 1s a vain 
Oſtentation ofa reſolute mind, 
In fine, to give 1t yet a more 
pertinent definition, we may |} 
affirm, that the moderation of 
men in their higheſt advance- | 
ments is an Ambition of ſeem- ! 
ing greater, than thoſe things } 
whereby they are advanc'd. | 


XX VIII. 


How can a man forbear 
laughing at this Virtue, and j 
the opinion generally con- 
ceived of 1t? How fondly is | 
it imagined, that Ambition is' ? 
oppos'd, and in a manner rc- 
duced to a certain mediocrity 


by 
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by Moderation, when they 
never meet together, the lat- 
ter being truly but a certain 
Sloth, demiſſion of Spirit , and 
a defet of Courage? So that 
it may juſtly be ſaid, that Mo- 
deration is a certain depreſſion 
of the Soul, as Ambition is the 
elevation of it. 


XXIX. 


Chaſtity in Women 1sa cer- 
tain fondneſs of their Repu- 
tation, and a love of their 


quiet. 
> + $ $ 


Since the Neapolitane Evil 
came to reign in the World, 
the fear of infection hath con- 


tributed more to the —_— 
O 
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of both Sexes, then aty conſi- 
deration of ' Virtue : and yet 
there will ever be ſuch, as 
ſhall proſecute their enjoy- 
ments, - with a defiance- of « 4 - 
ſcales. + 

XXKX1. 


There is no ſuch thing as Li- 
berality, and it may be laidto 
bea Vanity of giving, whereof 


weare more fond, then of that 
which we give: . 


XXXI.. . 


Temperance aud Sobriety 
are the effects of our Love of 
Health, or argue diſability of | 
cating or drinking much. 


XX XI. 


Fpictetus Juror. 21 
X X XIFF. 


Fidelity is a rare invention 
of Self-Love,- whereby a man 
advancing himſelf to bog De- 
polttory of precious things, en- 
hances himſelf to a more ex- 
traordinary value. Of all the 
ſeveral commerces / of Selt- 
Love, this is' that wherein it 
makes leaſt advancement, and 
xrors + advantages.” It js/the' 

tleſt part of 1ts- 'F.-Politicks 3/ 
for it men by their Li- 
berties and their Lives (which 
they are forc'd to expoſe upon 
certain occaſions) to raiſe the 
faithful *perſon' to a pitch 'of 
eſteem ye all the World. 


XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. 


The ordinary Education of ' 
Princes, is a ſecond Selt-Love | 
inſpir'd mto them. | 


XXXV. 


Our Repentance proceeds ! 
not from the remorſe con- ? 
ceiv'datour Adtions, but from * 
the prejudice weare apt to re- * 
celyethereby. : 


'XXXVI. 


p_ os ®) R/ © _ © - -©A mm” --« 


It 1s a hard matter to diſtin- MW; 
guiſh between Goodneſs con- YF2 
fiider'd in its full extent gene- Fj 
rally exercis'd towards al | wag! 

Ons, n 


Epictetus Junior. © 23 
| ſons, and an accompliſh'd ſub- 
tlety. 


XXXVII. 


S Whoever ſhall ſuperficiall 

con(ider all the effects of Good- 
$ nels, which cauſes us to negle& 
4 our own concerns, and obliges 
Fus to makea perpetual ſacrifice 
3 of our ſelves for the benefit of 
others, will be tempted to 1ma- 
Joine, that, while 1t acts, Self- 
JLoveadmits a certain oblivion 
Rand abnegation of it (elf. Nay 
She will be apt to think, that it 
Iluffers it ſelf tobe deveſted and 
Jimpoveriſh'd, without ſo much 
as perceiving any ſuch thing 3 
Jinſomuchthat Self-Love ſeems 
tobe acertain decoy to Good- 
gneſs. Andyet, itisto be pre- 
ſum'd 
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faum'd that Goodneſs is the moſt 


roper ot all the means, which 
Selt-Love makes uſe of, to 
compals its ends. It isa cloſe 
and ſecret path, whereby it re- 
turns to it (ſelf-with a richer 
booty. It is a certain diſcare 
of its own concerns, which it 
puts out at an exceſſive uſury. 
In fine it is a well-lodg'd 
Spring, wherewith it reunites, 


diſpoſes, and winds up all men 


topromote its ownadyantages. 
XXX VIII. 


No man deſerves the com- 
mendation due upon the ac- 
count of por hy th if he have 
not the reſolution and courage 
to be wicked. All other de- 
grees of Goodneſs argue only 

b 
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a privation aid Lethargy of 
Vices. 

XXKXIX. 


The Love of Juſtice inup- 
right Judges, who are mode- 
rate perſons, 1s only a love of 
their own exaltation. In the 
greateſt part of men, it is only 
a fear of ſuffering injuſtice, 
and a lively apprehenſion of 


J our being depriv'd of that 


which belongs i us. Hence 
proceed that conſideration and 
reſpect which we have for the 
concerns of our Neighbour, 
and that ſcrupulousſuſpence of 
doing him any prejudice. 
Were it not for this fear, which 
confines a mantoa contented- 
neſs with thoſe goods beſtow'd 
on him by his Birth or For- 
C tune, 
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tane, he would, incited by a 
violent defire of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, endeavour to be conti- 


nually preying upon others. 
XL. 


In Juſtice we may reflect on 
four confiderables, Juſtice it 
ſelf which ſees no more 
then what it ought to 
ſee ; Integrity, which weighs 
the true right and merit of 
things Perſpicacity , which 
percetves things imperceptible 
of themlelves; and Judgment, 
which gives ſentence what the 
things are. And yet if weper-f 
tectly examine it, we ſhall find, 
that all its Qualities may be 
ſumm'd up in one accom- 


pliſhment, called Grandeur of 
Mind, 


P. 19. 
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Mind, which inall emergencies, 
by reaſon of its extraordinary 
i1lamination, ſees all the adyan- 
tages before mentroned. 


XLI. 


udgment 1s only a Gran- 
Jets & the Mind heightned 
with all acquirable illuminati- 
on: The | 590k thing may be 
ſaid of its extent, of 1ts depth, 
of its diſcerning faculty, of its 
juſtice, of its integrity , and 
of its perſpicacity. © The ex- 
tent of the mindis the meaſure 
of - that illumination; the 
depth 1s that which diſcovers 
the grounds of things 3 by the 
diſcretive faculty the ſame 
things are compar'd together 

and diſtinguiſh'd. 
C 2 XL! 
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X LII. 


Perſeverance 1s neither 
blame-worthy nor praiſe-wor- 
thy 3 inaſmuch as it 15a conti- 
nuation of thoſe guſts and ſen- 
timents, which 1t 1s not 1n a 


man's power to affumeor de- 
veſt himſelf of. 


X Ll. 


Truth, from which mean are | 
denominated ingenuons and | 
ſincere, 1s an nmperceptible |} 
ambition they have, to render 
their teſtimony conſiderable, 
and ingage others to give a re- 
ligious reſpect and credit to | 


their words. 
XLIV. 
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XLIV. 


Truth is the ground-work 
and juſtification of Reaſon, 
Perfection, and Beauty : for it 
1s certain, that a thing, what 
ever nature 1t be of, is beauti- 
ful and perfeR, if it be all it 
ought to be, and if it have all 
it ought to have. 


v Lend 8 ' i my 


XLV. 


True Eloquence conliſts in 
ſaying whatever is requilite, 
and 1n not ſaying any more 
then whatis requilite, 


C 3 XLVI. 
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XLVI. 


There is av great adiſcovery 
of Eloquence in the accent of 
the voice, as in the choice of 
WOrds. 


XLVII. 


The Paſtions are the only 
Orators which always per- 
ſwade: They areas it werean 
Art in Nature, whoſe Rules 
are infallible. By this latter 
the ſimpleſt perſon in the | 
World may have greater ſuc- | 
ceſs in per{walton, then ano- | 
ther with all the artifices and | 
flowersof Eloquence. 


XLVIN. | 


f 
f 
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XLVIIE. 


There isnot any thing ſo con- 
tagious as Example, and what- 
ever actions are done remark- 
able either for their Goodne!s 
or Miſchief, they are Patterns 
to others todo the like. The 
1mitation of virtuous actions 
proceeds from Emulation « and 
the imitation of lewd aCtions 
proceeds from an exceſs of na- 
tural malignancy, which, be- 
ing as 1t were kept in reſtzaint 
by Goodneſs, is ſet at liberty 
by Example. 


X LIX. 
Imitation always proves un- 


fortunate, and whatever is 
C 4 coun- 
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counterfeited breeds a diſgult, 
and that in thofe very things 
which would delight, if they 
were naturally repreſented. 


A p 
It is obſeryable in perſons 
brought to publick execution, 
that they.exprels a certain con- 
ſtancy, in their puniſhment, 
and betray an indifference and 
contempt of death: yet all 1s 
but a perſonated affeQation, 
and done out of deſign to per- 
{wade that they think not of it. 
So that it may be ſaid, that 
thole ſeeming indifferences 
and contempts do that to their 
mind , which the Cap pull'd 
down over their faces does to 

their Eyes, 
Ll. 
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LT. 


Few know what Death 1s. 
It is endur'd, not out of reſo- 
luticn, but ſtupidity and cu- 
ſtom, and the greateſt part of 
men dy, without any other re- 
flection on their departure 
hence, then that others gothe 
fame way. by 


LII. 


We fear all things with a 
certain acknowledgment of 
our Mortality, and we deſire 
all, as if we were Immor- 
tal. 


C5 LIK. 
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LIT. 


Subtlety 1s a counterfert per- 
ſpicacity, and Perſpicacity 154 
ſolid Subtlety. 


LIV. 


The World not having the | 
apprehenſion or knowledge of ? 
true merit, muſt accordingly } 
be incapable of requiting it. ? 
Thence it comes, that 1t ad- 
vances to its grandeurs and : 
dignities, only ſuch perſons as ! 
have ſome excellency of en: } 
dowments in appearance, and | 
it generally crowns whatever | 
gliſters, thoughall be not gold 1 
that does ſo. | 

LV. * 
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LV. 


[- As there are ſome meats, 
a which, though good, bring a 
certain qualm. and coldnels 
over the heart, ſo 1s there a 
kind of faint Merit, and ſome 
perſons, who, with their ex- 
cellent and eſteemablequalities 
give a diſguſt to thoſe they 


converle withal. 


nnd — _— —_—_ 


LVT. 


Whatever dazles breeds ad- 
miration, and the art of ſetting 
TT oft mean qualities with ad- 
ST vantage ſurprizes mens eſteem. 

and many times gains greate! 
rcputationthen true. Merit.. | 
LVI.. 
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LVII. 


Soveraign Princes uſe their 
ſubjes as they dotheir Coins 3. 
they give them what value 
they pleaſe, and others are 
forc'd to receive them accord- 
ing to their currency 3 andnot 
according to their true worth. 


A as Nu0F_ 1 0c D©®&Q 


LVIIT. Ex 


It 1s not only ſufficient thata 
man be Maſter of great Qua- 
lities, but it 1salſo requiſite he 
have the Oeconomy thereof. 


LIX. 


There are certain perſons 
whoſe recommendation and 
merit 
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merit conſiſts in the ſaying or 
doing of ridiculous things 
with ſome adyantage, and who 
would ſpoil all they under- 
took , if they took any other 
courſe. 


LX. 


Nay there are ſome perſons 
whom their imperfections be- 
s come well. and others, who 
J arc diſparag'd by their good 


$ Qualities. 
LXI. 


There are a ſort of {imple 
perſons, who are ſufficiently 
ſenſible of their ſimplicity, and 

yet betray a certain ſubtilty 1n 
the management of 1t. 


EXIT. 
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'LXI.. 


God hath diſpos'd different | 
Talents in man, as he hath 
planted kinds of Trees in Na- | 
rure; inſomuch that, as every } 
tree, ſo every Talent hath its | 
properties and effects which 
are peculiarthereto: Whence 
It comes, that the beſt Pear- 
tree in the world cannot bear | 
Apples, though of the moſt or-| 
dinary ſort, and ſo conle- | 
quently the moſt excellent Ta- 
lent cannot produce the ſame 
effects with thoſe which are 
molt common. TFhence we | 
may alſo make this further de- 
duction, that it 1s as ridiculous | 
fora man to pretend to thoſe 


fruits whereof he hath not the: | 
t ſeeds. ' 


ſeeds in himſelf, as to expe&t 


that a Garden ſhould bring 


forth Tulips, when nothing 
but Onions had been ſown 
in 1t. 


LXIII. 


Whoever 1s deſirous to be: 


ſctled inthe World uſes his ut- 


molt endeavours to have it be- 
liev'd, that he is ſo ſetled al- 


ready, In all Profeſſions and 


Arts, every one allumes a cer- 
tain meair, and exteriour de- 
portment, which he ſubſtitutes 
into the place of the Thing, 
whereot he would pretend ta 
the reality and merit. _ So that 
all the worldis but an artifict- 
6us repreſentation of ſeveral 
garbs, and itisin vain we take 


pains 
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"I. þ 
98.” 
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pains to find therein the Thivgs 
themſelves. 


LXIV. 


There are a ſort of people 
may be compar'd to thoſe tri- 
vial Songs, which all are inan 
humour to fing for a certain 
time, how flat and diſtaſteful 
foever they may be. 


LXV. 


That degree of honour 
which a man hath already ac- 
quir'd 1s the ſecurity, to him, 
of what he may afterwards 
acquire. 


LXVþ 
[> 
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LXVI. 


As in Nature there 1s an e- 
ternal generation, and that the 
corruption of one thing 1s al- 
ways the production of ano- 
ther : in like manner 1s there 
inthe heart. of mana perpetu- 
al generation, or repullulation 
of Paflions, ſothat the expira- 
tion of one 1s always the re- 
cltabliſhment of another. 


EX VII. 


I am tm ſome ſuſpence, whe- 
ther that Maxime, That every 
thing produces its like, be true 
n natural things : but certain 
i am, that it 1s falſe in Morality, 
and that among the Paſſions, 
ſome 
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ſome many times beget ſuch as 
are contrary to them. T hus 
Avarice does ſometimes pro- 
duce Liberality 3 a man may 
be conſtant or reſolute, out of 
weakneſs, and boldneſs may 
proceed from Timidity. 


LXVIIL 


That Man was not created 
as he now is, may be cor 
victively argu'd hence, thatthe 
more rational he becomes, 
the more he isaſham'd in him- 
ſelf at the extravagance, the 
meanneſs, and the corruption 
of his ſentiments and inclina- 
tions. 


LXIX. 
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10s LXIX. 
ro- 
ay Menarealways miſtaken in 


off the judgment they make of 
a) our AﬀMions, when theſe latter 
tranſcend our deſigns. 


LXX. 


al) Tris requilite there ſhould be 
ny 2 certain proportion between 
bell the Actions and the Deſigns 
” whereby they are produced: 
78 the Actions are never ſo fully 
yg cffcctual as they ought to be. 


- LX XI. 


| Paſſhon does many times 
+ make the ſubtleſt man a fool, 
and, on the contrary for the 
moſt 
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moſt part makes the ſimpleſt 
perſons ſeem to beſubtle. 

' L XXII 


Every man is not more dif- 
ferent from other men, than he 
1s many times from himſelt. 


LX XIII. 


All people are apt to cenſure | 


and find fault with that in 0- 
thers, which isnole(s cenſure- 
able in themſelyes, 


LXXIV. 


A perlon of excellent parts 
would many times be at a loſs, 
were it not forthe company of 
fools. 


LXXV. 


= ww ww 
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_ 
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LXXV. 


Mens refleftions and ſenti- 
ments have each of them a cer- 
tain accent of voice, and an 
ation and air peculiar there- 


1 to. 


LXXVI. 


Theſe qualifications make 
either good or bad Co- 
medians; and hence it comes 
alſo that certain perſons are 
pleaſant or unpleaſant in con- 
yerſation. 


LXXVIL 


The confidence a man hath 
of being pleaſant in his de- 


MCAnour 
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meanour is a means whereby he | 
infallibly comes to be ſuch. 


LXXVIIL 


There is not any thing 
ſhould abate ſo much of the a- 
tisfaction we conceive of ourf 
ſelves, as our obſervance, that| 
we now diſapprove of the con-f 
ditions and ſentiments we for-ll 
merly had been of. 


| 

LXXIX. F 

'F 

We never in a manner haveſf] | 
courage enough to follow thef 
full bent of our Reaſon. | 


{ 
: 


LXXX.| 
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'C 


L[XXX. 


| The love and inclinations 

we find in our ſelves for new 

p | Acquaintances, proceedsnot ſo 

1. jj) much from a wearinels or ſatie- 

ir || ty of theold ones, nor yet from 

at 1 the ſatisfaction of variety, as 

1. || from the diſguſt we conceive 

r. |} at our not being ſufficiently ad- 

{ mir'd by thoſe who know us 

too well, and the hope we are 

S in of gaining a greater ad- 

4 miration among thoſe who are 
76d not much acquainted.with us. 


LXXXI. 


Great ſouls are not thoſe 
x. who are leſs ſubject to Paſh- 
ons, and have greater atten- 
dance 
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dance of Virtues, than the or- | 
dinary ones, but thoſe only 
who have greater Illumina- 
t10ns. 


LXX XII. 


There are ſome who make 
it their boaſt that they are not 
wearied, or out of humour; 
but how impertinently they 
do it, appears hence, that no 
man without being ridiculous, 
can be ſo fondly conceited of if , 
himſelf, as that ſome time or if > 
other he ſhould not be ill com- || ; 


pany. Il 
LXXXIII. t 


» ——< ww __ tw wc. oc 


The welfare of the ſoul is fy 


not more certain than that of I j: 
the 


O wy, oo &> 0 


ll 


Is 


of 
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* | the Body, how far ſoever-we 


may ſeem to be out of the ju- 
riſdiction of thoſe Paſſions, 
which we have not yet had oc- 
caſion to ſtruggle withal. Yer 
1sit to beimagined, that a man 
1sno leſs expoſed thereto, than 
heisto fall fick, when he is in 


perfect health. 
LXXXIV. 


There 1s a certain injuſtice 
and ſelf-concern in the Paſli- 
ons, whence it comes that they 
are always offenſive and in- 
jurious, even when they ſeem 
to ſpeak moſt reaſon and equi- 
ty. Only Charity hath the pri- 
viledge of ſaying in a manner 
what it as and never 1n- 
juring any one. 

D LXXXV. 
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LXXKXV. 


taa) decoy of the Heacr. | 


 LXXXVI. 


Though a man be ever f 
induſtrious in the ſmothering 
of his Paſſion, under the vel Bf} 
of piety and honour, yet ſome a1 
claw thereof will ſtill be viſ-fo! 
ble. ba 


LXXXVII. kn 


Philoſophy 'may eaſily tr: 
umph over [Evils paſt, as alſo 
overithoſenot yet ready'to al 
fault a 'manz3 but the preſent 


triumph over it. a , 
XX 
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LXXXVuI. 


. 


The duration of our Paſh- 
ons hath no more dependance 
on us, than that of our lives. 


LXEXXIX. 


of Though all the Paſſions 
il ſhould conceal themſelves, yet 
«Narethey not afraid of the lightz 
only Envy is a timorous and 
baſhful Paſſion, which a man 1s 
aſham'd to countenance or ac- 


knowledge. 


XC. 


The moſt ſacred and moſt 
ere friendſhip is but a kind 
dt Commerce, "whenby: we 
EF 2 1ma- 
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imagine there 1s ſtill ſome ad- 
vantage to be made. 


XCT. 


The fickleneſs and incon- 
ſtancy of our Friendſhips pro- 
ceed hence, that it 1s an eaſje 
matter to diſcover the quah:- 
ties of the mind, and difficult : 
tobe acquainted with thoſe off 1 
the ſoul. 


X'CII. 


We are impertinently inf b 
duc'd to affect ſome perſon fi 
more powerful than our ſelves} 0 
But we are to 1mpute the pro 
duftion of our friendſhip tc 
intereſt, inaſmuch as our prc 
miſes to them are not regulated 
accord: 
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according to what we would 
beſtow on. them, but accord- 
ing to what we expect to re- 
cerve from them. 


XCII.. 


Love 1s, in the ſoul of him 
who loves, what the ſoul it ſelf 
1s in the body, which it ani- 
mates and informs. 


XCIV. 


It is impoſiible there ſhould 
be a love that is pure and free 
from all intermixture with our 


other Paſſions. 


D3 
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 XCV. 


It is a hard matter to define 
Love: all wecan fay of it, is, 
that, inthe Son), it 1s a Paſſion 
admits no corrivalſhip in point 
of Empire; in the Spirits, it is a 
$ympathy, and in Bodies, it 1s 
a cloſe and delicate deftre of 
enjoying whatwe love after a 
mylcerious way. 


XCVI. 


'Tis a great miſtake; to 
think that Love and Ambition 
triumph over all the other 
Paſſions - on the contrary, 
Sloth, notwithftanding all 
Its Ianguiſhment,. hath many 
times a ſoveraignty over _— 

this 
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this inſenbbly uſurps an Em- 
pire over all the deſigns, aud 
over all the ations of life 3 this 
e # deſtroys and compleats all the 
; | Paſſions, andall the Virtues 
ns employ'd in the conduct of 
f It. | 


XCVIL 


There 1s. not any diſguiſe 
can long ſmother Love where 
Its, nor long perſonate it, 
where1t 1snot. 


XCVIIEL. 


Whereas there is no admiſh- 
on of Free-will in loving of 
not-loving , ut follows' that a 
Lover cannot with any ju- 
ſtice complain of the cruelty 

| D.4 of 
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of his Miſtreſs, nor the Mi- 
ſtreſs of the ficklenelſs of her 
Lover. 


XCIX. 


If we make an eſtimate of | 
Love, according to the gene- | 
rality of its effets, it hatha | 
greater reſemblance to hatred | 


than to friend{hip. : | | 


C. 


It is poſlible there may be 
found ſome Women who were | 
never guilty of any gallant- 
ries3 but it were a rare thing | 
to meet with any one, that had | 
never been guilty thereof but | 
ONCE. J 


CI. 
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T CI. 


There are two kinds of con-- 
ſtancy in love, one proceed- 
ing hence, that a man perpe- 

{ j8 tually finds new motives of 

- || loving, in the perſon whom 

| | he loves, as in an inexhauſti- 

| If ble ſource; andthe other pro- 

s# ceceds hence, that a man thinks 

| himſelf concern'd in point 'of 
honour to keep his word. . 


CLI. 


All Conſtancy in Love its a 
perpetual Inconſtancy, inaſ- 

T much as we find our hearts con- 
J tinually wavering in a vicifh- 
tude of inclinations , towards. 
the perfections of the perſon. 
D 5 whom- 
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whom we are 1in love with, 
giving one While the prehe- 
minence to one, another. to a- 
nother : ſo that this Conſtan- 
Ty 1s but an Inconſtancy limit- 


ed and confined within the 
fame ſubject. 


CHL 


There are two forts of In- | 
conſtancies 3 the former pro- | 


ceeds from that ficklenels of 
mind, which ever and anon 
admits of a change of opini- 
on; orrather from that mean- 


neſs of ſpirit, which complies | 


with all the ſeveral opinions of 
others. The latter, which 1s 
the more exculable of the two, 
proceedsfrom the different ap- 


pr<- 
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prehenſions we have of the 
things which we love. 


CIV. 


3 


Great and heroick aGions 
which dazle their eyes who 
conſider them, are repreſented 
| by Politicians, as if they were 
S the cficfts of great Intereſts; 
| whereas they are ordinarily 

the effects of humour and pal- 
| ſions. Thus the war between 
A Anguſizs and Marc Antony , 
Y which ſome imputed to the 

Ambition they had of aſpiring 

tothe Empire of the World, 

|þ was an effect of their mutual 
J jealoulte; 


3 ® 2 i 


Cy. 
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CV. 
The affairs and aGtions of 


great men are in this particu- 
lar comparable to Statues, that 
they aretobe ſurvey'd accord- 
mg: to a certain obſervance of 
Perſpective. Some are to be 
view'd necr at hand, that we 
may the better diſcern all the 
circumſtances thereof 3 and 
there are others, whoſe beau- 
ties and ſymmetry are beſt di{- 
coverable ata diſtance; 


CVT. 


Jealouſie is in ſome reſpects 
rational and: juſt, ſince its de- 
ſ1gn 1s only to ſecure to our 
ſclves a good which we eon- 
ceive 


hk A£ 
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ceive ought to belong to us 3 
whereas: Envy is a diſtraftion 
and extravagance-, which 
makes us wiſh the ruine of a 
good properly belonging to- 
others. 


CVII: 


Selt-love 1s- a fond concert 
in any one, that his atiectionto 
all other things ought to pro- 
mote the purſuit of his own 
concerns. Its ſubtlety and in- 
ſmuation tranſcend thoſe of a- 
ny thing elſe. It makes men 
Idolaters of themſelves, and' 
would make them Tyrants o- 
ver others, if Fortnne gave 
themrthe means to be fo. It 1s 
never at reſt out of it ſelf, and 
mak-snoſtay in other ſubjects, 
but 
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but as Bees do upon flowers, 
to get out of them what pro- 
motes its own intereſt. There is 
notany thing {ſo impetuous and 
violent as its deliresz not any 
thing ſo inſearchable as its de- 
ſigns 5 not any thing ſo crafti- 
ly carry'd on as 1ts contri- 
vances. Its compliances are 
not to be repreſented 3 its 
transformations exceed thoſe 
of Poctical Metamorphoſes; 
and its ſublimations of things 
tranſcend thoſe of Chymilſtry 
it ſelf. A man cannot ſound 
the depth of its projects, nor 
find any pallage into the dark- 
neſs of its receſſes: there it 
defes the ſharpneſs of the moſt 
piercing Opticks. It there 
makesa thouſand turnings and 
windings 3 nay it Is there ma- 
ny 
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ny times inviſible even to it ſel 
There itconcetves,there it nur- 
ſes,there it railes up(not know- 
ing it)a multiplicity of Aﬀedti- 
ons and Averltons: Of theſe it 
many times frames ſome fo 
monſtraus,, that whenit hath 
brought them to light, it dil- 
claims all knowledge of them, 
or cannot be prevailed withto 
own them. Fron this dark- 
nels, wherein they are involy'd, 
ſpring thoſe ridiculous per- 
fwalions which it hath of it 
felf, - Thence' proceed its er- 
rors, its ignorances, its {tupt- 
dities, and its fimplicities, 
as to what relatcs to it ſelf. 
Thence it comes, that it 
imagines its ſentiments to be 
dead, when they are bur Jaid 
alleep, that it thinks ithath no 
fur- 
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farther deſire to run, when it 
does repoſe it ſelf, and con- 
ceits it hath loſt all the guſts, 
which it hath ſatiated. But 
this great obſcurity , which 
deprives it of its own view, 
hinders not its perfect ſurvey 
of whatever is without 1t, up- 
on which conſideration it may 
be compar'd tooureyes, which 
diſcover all about them, and 
areblind only as tothemſelves. 
To-be ſhort, in its greateſt 
concerns, and moſt important 
affzirs, wherein. the violence 
of its wiſhes ſummons all its 
attention, it ſees, it reſents, it 
underſtands, it imagines, it 
ſuſpects, it penetrates, it-guel- 
ſes at all things 3 ſo that it 
raiſes in others a temptation of 


belicving that cach of its paſl1- 
G'1S 
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ons hath a certain enchant- 
ment peculiar thereto. There 
1s not any thing ſo cloſe and fo 
ſtrong as its engagement, which 
itvainly endeavors to diſlolye, 
upon the firſt ſight of the ex- 
traordinary misfortunes which 
threaten it. And yet it often 
does in a ſhort time, and with- 
out any violence, what it could 
hot have done with all thoſe 
efforts, whereof it is capable, 
in the courſe of ſeveral years. 
Whence it might with much 
probability, be concluded, that 
ts deſires are inflamed by it 
ſelf, rather than by the attra- 
tions and excellency of its ob- 
jects; that its own gult is the 
motive whereby they are 
heightned , and the paint 
whereby they arc —_—— 
that 
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that it purſues it (elf, and fol- 
lowsonly what it has propos'd 
to it (elf; It 18 a confus'd in- 
termixture of contrarics, as 
participating of imperiou(- 
nefs and ſubmiftion, Gincerity 
and diſimulation, clemency 
and cruelty, timorouſaels and 
audacity , and it betrays a di- 
verlity of inclinations, accord- 
ing to that of the Tempera- 
merits, whereby it is turn'd and 
arrected ro the purſuance of 
repute, wealth, or pleaſures. 
And in theſe-it- admits. of a 
change and viciſhtude, accord- 
ing to the difference of our 
Ages, our Fortunes, and our 
Experiences: butit is jndiffe- 
rent to 1t, whether it have 
many of thoſe inclinations, or 
that it hath but one, becauſe , 
hath 
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hath the knack of dilating it 
ſelf into ſeveral of them, or 
contraQting itſelf ro one, when 
it thinks requilſte, and as it 
thinks fit. It isinconſtant, and 
beſides thechanges which hap- 
pen to it from other cauſes, 
there are an infinite number of 
fuch flowing from it ſelf, and 
ariſing upon its own account : 
This Inconſtancy alſoproceeds 
from Fr motives , as 

encis; love, novyeiry, 
ring , and diſguſt. It is 
hamorous to extremity, inſo- 
much' that it 1s fometimes em- 
ployed with the greateſt car- 
neſtneſs imaginable, and in- 
credible pains-taking , about 
the attainment of things, which 
are ſo far from being advan- 
tageous , that they are preju- 
dicial 
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dicial to it, and it isengag'd- 
upon the purſuit of them, out 
of no other reflectionthan that 
it would needs have them. It 
1s fantaſtick, and thence it 
comes alſo, that it 1s extream- 
ly intentive in the moſt frivo- 
lous employments. It finds a 
height of pleaſure in the 
meaneſt occupations,. and a- 
bates nothing of its ardency 
in the moſt contemptible. It 
poltsit (elf in the ſeveral ſtages 
of life, and ſpreads itſelf into 
all conditions and qualificati- 
ons. It finds a being every 
where, 1t lives on any thing, 
and can make a ſhift to ſubſ1 
without any thing, making its 
advantage of things, and of 
their privation. Nay, ſome- 
times, ont of pure compaſſion, 
it 
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at ſides with thoſe who profefs 
an hoſtility againſt it. It finds 
a way to creep into their de- 
ſigns, and, what cannot be 
conſider'd without admiration, 
it raiſes in them an averſion 
for it ſelf, conſpiring its own 
deſtruction and promoting its 
own ruine. In fine, it mat- 
ters not where it hath a being, 
ſoithave one, and in order to 
that, it 1s content to be its 
own enemy. Nor is it to be 
wondred at, that it ſhould fo 
confidently enter mto an aflo- 
ciation with the ſevereſt pity, 
when it contributes to its own 
deſtruction, in regard that at 
the very ſame time that it 15 ru- 
ined in one part, it is re-eſta- 
bliſhed in another : when 1t is 
imagined , that it quits its en- 
Joy- 
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joyment, it does only change 
it into ſatisfaftion : and when 
a man gives it over for con- 
quer'd, andthinks himſelf rid 
—_— he _ _— in 
r in the trium its 
nw ov This may ſerve for a 
Deſcription of {elf-love, 
whereof _ humane life is but 
a great and long- agitation. 
The Sea is the wt Fenfible 
repreſentation we can propole 
to our ſelves of it; inaſmuch 
as ſelf-love finds, im the vio- 
lenceof its continual waves, a 
faithful! expreſſion of the ſuc- 
cellve and reciprocal diſtur- 
bance of its own reflettions and 
perpetual motions. 
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CVHI. 


But we have this further re- 
mark to give of {elf-love; that, 
as if it were not enough for it, 
to have the virtue of trans- 
forming tt (elf, 1t has alto that 
of transforming the objects on 
which it works; which it does 
after a ſtrange and furpriz; 
manner. For it not only di[l- 
pmfcs them ſo well, that it is * 
it ſelf deceiv'd therein, but 
alſo as if 1ts actions were mra- 
cles, it makes, in effect, anmun- 
expected change in the frate 
and nature of the things. When 
any 'perſon oppoſes us, and 
employs all thethatred andper- 
ſecution he can againſt us, 1t ts 
our own felt-love that judges 

of 
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of his ations. This is that 


which takes a full proſpe& of 


his imperfections, which ren- 
ders them enormous, and pla- 
ces his good endowments in ſo 
diſadvantageous a light , as 
cauſes inus a greater diſguſt of 
them than of his miſcarriages. 
Yet 1s it obſervable withal, 
that alſoon as the ſame perſon 
15 admitted into any favour 1n 
Our jo 10-0 Or any Ccon- 
cern of our own hath wrought 
a reconciliation between him 
and us, our particular ſatisfa- 
ction immediately reſtores his 
merit to that luſtre, which our 
averſion had before depriv'd 
him of. All his advantages 
are then ſuſceptible of all the 
Biaſs wecan give them, and we 


look on them accordingly. All 
his 
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his ill qualities vaniſh, and we 
are ſopartial on the other ſide; 
as to ſummon all our abilities 
and underſtanding, | to juſtifie 
the prejudice which thoſe had 
againſt us. '#*,7 


CIX, 


Though / all - the . Paftons 
make a certain difcovery of x 
this Truth, yet does Love 
; | makea greater demonſtration” 
| | ofitthan any of the reſt. For 
we findan amorous perſon ex- 
alperated with rage , at the 
apparent forgetfulneſs of a Mi- 
ſtreſs, and breaking forth into 
extravagant exclamations a- 
gainſt Heaven andHell, apon 
a diſcovery of her infidelity : 
And yet afloon as the ſame 
E Beau- 
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Beauty cotfnes into his fight, 
and that her preſence hath 
calm'd the hw of his tran- 
ſportations , his raviſhment 
pleads for her innocence. - 
hath no longer any thing 

object againſt her, ae. 
his ——— upon himſelf, 
and reverſes his former ſen- 
tence of condemnation, and, 
by that miraculous virtue of 
ſel-love, he fo tranſlates all | tf 
criminouſfneſs from the actions þf of 
of his Miftreſs, as to change to 
his jealoufie into adoration - [wi 


CX. Wt 
Mo 
Famiharity is a deviation fear; 


from theobſervance of moſt of ay 

thoſe rules eſtabliſh'd for the fcon: 

condudt of Civil Life. Or we fhe; 
| may. 
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of 


he 
we 


ay: 
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may ſay, it is a certain light- 
wer of demeanour , which 
Libertiniſm hath: introduc'd 
into Society , to lead us into- 
that kind. of correſpandeney, 
which is accounted molt, con- 
Venient. 


_ CXE. 

It may be further affirmed, 
that this familiarity is an effe& 
of ſelf-love , which, deſirous 
to make all things compliant 
with our weakneſs, obliges us 
tocaſt off that decent ſubje- 
tion 1mpos'd uponus by ſound 
Morality 3 and out of an over- 
earneſtneſs of finding out the 
ways to make good manners 


onvenient. for us, occaſions 


aeir degeneration into vices. . 
E 2 CXII. 
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' CXII. 


The weaker Sex being natu- 
raſly more inclin'd to effemi- 
nacy and mildneſs than the o- 
ther, 1s accordingly more apt 
to be guilty of this relaxation, 
and makes a greater loſs there- 
by. As for inſtance, the au- 
thority and prerogatives of 
the Sex are not kept up; the 
reſpe&t due thereto ſuffers a 
dinunution; and it may be 
ſaid, that decency loſesthere- 
by the. greateſt part of it 
rights. There are but few in- 
chn'd tocruelty, out of a pure 
motive of cruelty ; but it may 
be affirmed, that the cruelty 
and inhumanity of moſt men 


pre 
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proceeds from a certain ſug- 
geſtion of Self-Love. 


CXIIL. * 


There are things, be- 

ſides the love of Fame, which 

© | contributeto the acquiſition of 
? | that Valour that is fo highly 
" | celebrated; among men. For 
p it is ſometimes the effe& of a 
dread of ignominy 3 ſome- 

"} times of the deſign a man has 
i laid for the raiſing of his For- 
as 
n 


tunes 3 ſometimes, it proceeds 
from-a deſtre of, promoting the 
divertiſements- and conveni- 
ences'of our life, and ſome- 
ny times from an affetation of de- 
2F preſſing others, and getting, 
them under our juriſdiction 


E 3 CXIV. 
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CXIV. 


It may be further affirmed, 
that Valour in Men, and Cha- 
ſtty in Women, two yualiti- 
cations which make ſo much 
noiſe in the World, are the 
products of Varfity and Shame, 
and principally 'of their partt- 
cular Temperaments. 


CXV. 


Mens 1nſatiate inclinations 
to- Women proteed from 
certainenvy of their Chaſtity, 
ſince they endeavour all the 
ways 1maginable to corrupt 
them, as if they were not yet 
fully-reveng'd for the- firſt tem- 
ptation of the Sex. 


CX VI. 
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CXVI. 


Pertect Valour and compleat 
Cowardiſe , are extremities 
whereto men ſeldom arrive 3 
The diſtance between them is 
of a vaſt extent, and compre- 
hends all the other ſpecies of 
Courage; and there is no leſs _ 
difference between theſe, than £7? 
thereis between mens faces and 
humours. Yer is there a cer- * 
tain agreement and conformi- 
ty among them 'in many 
things: there are ſome men 
who cheerfully expoſe them- 
ſelves at the Leokoalnk of an 
ation, but eaſily flag, and are 
diſhearrned in « & proſecution 
of it. There are ſomeagain, 
who think they have: ſuffici- 

E. 4 ently 
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ently acquitted themſelves, 
when they have behav'd them- 
ſelves to that pitch of. honour 
which ſatisfies the World, and 
ſeldom offer at any thing tran- 
{cending it. We alſoobſerve 
ſome, who are not at all times 
equally maſters of their fear: 
others are difcourag'd by ge- 
neral frights;z others think it 
more ſafe to run into a char 
than to continue m their poſts. 
In fine, there are ſome, whom 
an habitual acquaintance with 
leſſer dangers heightens into a 
higher degree of courage, and 
prepares for an expolal of 
themſelves to greater hazards. 
Moreover, there is yet a ge- 
neral correſpondence obſerva- 
ble among the courages of the 


different ſpecies before men- 


tioned, 
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rioned, which i is that the dark- 
nels of t - augmentin 

fear, and ee, an Sluts 
over good and bad ens, 
gives them the liberty to make 
a greater husbandry of their 
yalour. .There 1s yet a more 
general thrift - of courage, 
which , ſpeaking abſolutely, 
hath an CE over all forts 
of, men, and 4s this, that there 
arenot any but would demecan 
themſclves to the utmoſt of 
their power in an action, if 
they had but an aſſurance of 
their coming off. * So that it 1s 
certainly deductible hence, that 
the fear of death makes a cer- 
tain abatement of their Valour, 

and ſubtracts ſomewhat from 


its effects, 


E 3 CXVIE. 
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CXVI.I. 


Pure Valour, if there were 
any ſuch thing, would conſiſt 
in the doing of that without 
witneſſes, which it were able 

'to do, if all the world were to 

"1.be ſpettators thereof. 


CXVIN. 


Intrepidity, or a defiance of 
Fear, is an extraordinary force 
of the Soul, whereby it re- 
preſies the troubles, di{tur- 
bances and diſorders, which 
the apprehenſion of great dan- 
gers is wont to raiſe init. By 

is force, or ccurage, perſons 
of a truly Heroick Spirit keep 
themſelves ina continual ſere- 
nity, 
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nity, and have a free exerciſe 
of all their funftions, in the 
molt dreadful and moſt ſur- 
prizing accidents of humane 
life. This intrepidity is that 
which muſt keep up the heart 
in great Conſpiracies, whereas 
bare Valour ſupplies it only 
with that conſtancy and: reſo- 
lution, which are requilite in 


the hazards of War. 
CXIX. 


Men are loth to loſe their 
lives, yet delirous to acquire 
fame; thence it comes, that 
perſons of much gallamry- and 
courage diſcover greater fub- 
tlety and evaſions 1n their en- 
deavours to ſhun death, than 
they who are beſt verſed in 
the 
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the Law do, to preſerve their 
Eſtates- 


CXX. 


Valour in the common ſob 
diery is a hazardous Trade 
they have taken up, to. get a 
_ miſcrable ſubſiſtence. 


CXXTI. 


expolal of themſelves to the 
hazards of War, out of a mo- 
tive of ſecuring their reputa- 
tton 3 but few will at all times 
expole themlelves, as far as 
is neceſJary, to compals the dc- 
{1gn, for which they do expoſe 
themſclyes. 


CX XI. 


Moſt men make a ſufficient 
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CXXII. 


Perſons of great and ambi- 
tious ſpirits are more milera- 
blecthanthole of a meaner con- 
dition; for there- is leſs requi- 
lite for the ſatisfaction of the: 
latter, than of the former. 


CX XII. 


Generoſity is adelire of be- 
ing eminently remarkable for 
lome . extraordinary actions : 
tis a ſubtle and imduſtrious 
packing together of uncon- 
cernednels, conſtancy, friend- 
ſhip, and magnanimity,to make 
aſpeedy adyance toa high re- 
putation. 
| ? 


CXXIV. 
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CXXIV. 


- How great ſoever the ad- 
vantages and accompliſhments 
of Nature may be, yet is it 
not She, but Fortune, that 
makes Heroes. 


CXXV. 


Felicity conliſts not in the 
things themſelves, but in mens 
imaginations of them 3 whence 
It comes, that he 1s happy who, 
hath what he loves, and 


not what others think amia- 
ble. 
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. CXXVT. 


It may be affirm'd- that ei- 
cher there are not any kappy 
or unhappy accidents, ' or that 
all accidents are both happy 
and unhappy, inaſmuch as the 
prudent ' know how to make 
their advantages of the bad. 
and the imprudent many times 
| turn the moſt advantagious 
emergencies to their ownpre- 
judice. 


\ CXXVIL 


Merit comes from the trea- 
fury of Nature, but 1s ſet on 
work by Fortune. 


CXXVIIE 
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CXX VUL. 


Goods and Evils are much 
greater in our imaginations of 
them, than they are.in effe&; 
and menare never ſo happy or 
unhappy, as they think them- 


ſelves.. 


CXXIX. 


What difference ſoever 
there may be between the For- 
tunes, yet is there a certain 
proportion of Goods and Evils 
which makesthem equal. 


CXXX, 


Thoſe who have any; con- 
ceitednets of their own merit 
are 


— ”” mu 
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are always repining at their be- 
ing unfortunate, whereby they 
would perſwade others , as 
well as themſelves, that there 
1s ſomething heroick in them; 
fince it is to bepreſum'd , that 
the malice of Fortune is never 
ſo much ber upon the perſe- 
cution of any perſons as thoſe 
of extraordinary endowments. 
Thence it comes that men com- 
fort themſelves in their being 
unfortunate , out of a certain 
pleaſure they take in ſeeming 
ſuch. 


CXXXI. 


Men are never ſo unhappy 
as they imagine themſelves, 


nor ſo happy as they hope. 


CXXXIL 
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CXXXII. 


Moſt people obſerve, in 
men, only the eſteem they are 
in, and the merit of their For- 
cane, 


CXXXIlI. 


It is incident only to great 
Perſons to be guilty of great 
miſcarriages. 


CXXXIV. 


Though Miniſters of State 
flatter themſelves with a con- 
ceit of the greatneſs of theit 
actions; and attribute them to 
their condu&t and prudence, 


yet are they many times but 
the 
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the effets of hazard, or ſome 


inconſiderable deſign. 
CXXXV. 


The averſion 'which many 
expreſs towards Favourites, 
is only a love of Fortune and 
favour. The fame averſion 
proceeds alſo from a certain 
exaſperation conceiv'd at ones 
being out of favour, which 19 
a little comforted and alleyt- 
ated, by the contempt'of Fa- 
vourites. In fine, it 1$a ſecrer 
deſire of their ruine, which 
makes us deprive them of their 
own homages, it being not in 
our power to deveſt them-of 
thoſe qualities and accompliſh- 
ments, which draw thoſe of all 


others towards them. 
CXXXVI. 
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CXXXVI. 


Great men are at laſt 
brought down and cruſh'd by 
the continuance of their mis- 
fortunes. It is not to be in- 
ferr'd hence, that they were 
undannted when they ſupport- 
ed them, but it may be ſaid 
they ſuffer'd a kind of torture, 
to gain the opinion of ſeeming 
fuchz and that they bore their 


misfortunes, by the force of 
their Ambition, and not by the 
greatneſs of their Courage. 
Hence, it is further manifeſt, 
that, abating the greataeſs of 
their Vanity, Heroes arc of the 
ſame making with other men. 


CXXXVIL 
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CXXXVII 


It is a fond imagination to 
think that men are lov'd and 
honour'd for their Virtuesz on 
the contrary, it is for them, 
that they are hated and en- 
vyd. | 


CXXXVII. 


Yet may it be ſaid, that 
whenever we honour any up- 
on the account of their Virtues, 
it proceeds either from our be- 
ing truly inclin'd to Virtue, 
or a deſire of being accounted 
ſuch. 


CXXXIX. 


CXXNIX. 


They who would define Vi- 
Qory by 'its birth, would. be 
tempted, in imitation of the 
Poets. to call her the Daugh- 
ter of Heaven, (ince we find 
not her origine upon Earth, 
In effe&t, ſhe 1s the produd of 
an infinite number of Attions, 
which inſtead of taking her for 
their aim, relate only an the 
particular ; concerns of thuſe 
who do them;  fince all thoſe 
perſons, whereof an Army con- 
fiſts, endeavouring the acqueſt 
of their own reputation and 
advancement, jointly procure 
a good lo great and ſo general 
as Victory. 


94 
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CXL. 


There 1s little diſtintion 
made in the « wag of Anger, 
though there be a ſlight, and 
ma manner an innocent kind 
of it, proceeding from the 
earneſtnels of the Com- 
plexionz andanother very miſ- 
chievous, which is, properly 
ſpeaking, Pride,and Self-love 
combining into a fury. 


CXLI. 


Weare ſenſible of, or refle& 
onthe tranſports and extraor- 
dinary agitations of our Hu- 
mours and Temperament, and 
impute them to the violent 
lallies of Anger; but there 
are 
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are very few perceive, that 
theſe humours have an ordina- 
ry and regular courſe, which 
tly moves and turns our 
wills tothe performance of dif- 
ferent actions. They roll to- 
gether (if I may ſo expreſs it) 
and exerciſe their juriſdiftion 
with a certain vicifſitude, fo 
as that they havea confidera- 
ble part 1n all our aQtions, 
whereof weimagine our ſelves 
to be the only Authors; and 
the capriciouſneſs of the Hu- 
mours 1s yet more fantaſtick 
than that of Fortune. 


CXLII. 


We are liberal of our re- 
monſtrances and reprehenſi- 


ons towards thoſe , whom we 
think 


1. 
c 
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' think guilty of miſcarriages'; 


but we therein betray more 
pride, than charity. Our re- 
proving them does not ſo much 
proceed, from any deſire in us 
of their reformation, as from 
an infinuation-. that we our 
ſelves are not chargeable with 
the like faults. Were we our 
ſelves without pride , we 
ſhould be the farther from 
charging others with it. 


CXLIIE. 


We are ſo ſtrangely beſot- 
ted with a favourable conceit 
of our ſelves, that many times 
what paſles for Virtues in our 
apprehenſions, is, in effect, 


but an accumulation of Vi- 


ces, which have ſome reſem- 
F | blance 
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blance thereto, ſo diſguis'd by 
our Pride and Self-love. 


CXLIV. 


- Pride is always on the win- 
ning hand; nay it loſes no- 
thing, even when it ſeems to 
diſcard Vanity it ſelf. 


CXLV. 


The blind precipitancy of 
men in their ations, 1s, of all 
the effes of their Pride, the 
moſt dangerous. This is that 
which $ it nouriſhment 
and augmentation; and it 1s a 


manifeſt argument of our want 
of light, that we are ignorant 
_ of all our miſeries, and all our 
1mperfections. 


CXLVI. 
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CXLVI. 


Wedonot hug our ſelves in 
any thing ſo much, as the con- 
fidence which greatPerſonsand 
ſuch as are confiderable for 
their employments, parts, 'or 
merit, ſeem to repoſe in us. 
From this we derive an exqui- 
ſite pleaſure, as being that 
which raiſes our Pride to the 
higheſt pitch, becauſe we look 
on it as an acknowledgment 
and effect of our fidelity. And 
yet, if we confider'd well the 
imperfection and baſtardiſe of 
its birth, it ſhouldrather raiſe 
a confuſion in us: for it pro- 
ceeds from Vanity, a letchery 
of making diſcoyeries, and a 
diſability of keeping ſecrets. 
E-2 SO 
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Sothat it may be ſaid, that con- 
fidence is a relaxation of the 
Soul caus'd by the number and 
weight of the things, which 
before gave it ſome preſſure. 


CXLVIE 


The ancient Philoſophers, 
and eſpecially Sexeca, have 
not a away Crimes by 
their Precepts, but have only 
laid them down to carry on 
the ſuperſtructuresof Pride. 


CXLVIII. 


The Comedy of humanelife 
conlilts of many ſeveral parts, 
yet Pride alone makes a ſhift 
to act moſt of them; but, at 


laſt, weary of its artifices -_ 
dif- 
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ning, or declaration of Pride. 
4 
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different transformations, it 
appears 1nits natural looks, and 
makes an open diſcovery of it 
ſelf in ſcorn; ſo that; to ſpeak 
properly, Scorn is the hght- 


CXLIX. 


Vanity 1s the great Author 
of all complemental and ſu- 
perfluous talk z when that 
pes over ſuggeſting, people 

ave no great matter of di- 
ſcourſe. 


CL. 


It were too hard a task to 
enumerate all the ſpecies of 
Vanity, inaſmuch as it ex- 
tends to the infinity of things. 
F 3 Thence. 
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Thence it comes that ſo few 
perſons are knowing, and that 
our knowledges are ſuperflu- 
ousand imperfect. Inſtead of 
Definitions of things, we con- 
tent our ſelves with the De- 
ſcriptions of them. In effec, 
we neither have, nor can come 
to the knowledge of them, but 
at random , and by certain 
common marks. Which 1s as 
much as if one ſaid, that the 
body of man is ſtreight, and 
conſiſts of different parts, with- 
out aſſigning the matter, ſitua- 
tion, functions, correſponden- 
cies, and differences of its 
parts. 


CLI. 
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CLE. 


As concerning the good 
qualities remarkable in others, 
we heighten them rather ac- 
cording to the eſteem of our 
ſentiments, than proportiona- 
bly to their merit; and we in 
effet commend our ſelves, 
when we ſeem to give them 
their due praiſes. And that 
Modeſty which ftands ſo much | 
upon the refuſal of them, is in- 
deed but a deſire of having 
ſuch as are more delicate, - 


CLII. 


In all commendations, where- 
ever they are beſtow'd, there 
is ſome dormant deſign and 
F. 4, intereſt. 
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intereſt of the giver. Praiſe 
is a ſubtle ſecret and delicate 
flattery, from which both the 
perſon who. gives it, and he 
who receives it, derive a dif- 
ferent ſatisfaction : the one 
takesit as an acknowledgment 
and reward of his merit; the 
other gives it, to make a diſ- 
covery of his equity in dil- 
cerning worth. 


CLIII. 


We many times make choice 
of poyſonous Praiſes, whichby 
an unexpected caſt diſcover 
thoſe imperfefions in our 
friends which we durſt not di- 
vulge otherwiſe. 


CLIV. 
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CLIV. 
We hold mens Praiſes and 


Diſpraiſes in ſeveral Scales, 
and make them weigh heavier 


or lighter , as we pleaſe our 
ſelves. 


CLV. 


There are few arriv'd tothat 
degree of wiſdom, as to pre- 
fer the diſcommendation , 
whichis advantageous tothem, 
before the praiſe which be+ 
trays them. 


CLVI. 


There are ſome who com- 
mend when they make account - 


F5 to 
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to reproach : and others whoſe 
praiſes are detractions. 


CLVI.I. 


Raillery is a frolick humour 
of the mind, which gives a life 
and ſmartneſs to converſation, 
and is the cement of Society, 
if it be obliging, or diſturbs 1t, 
if it benot ſuch, 


CLVIIE. 


He who is inclin'd to raille- 
Ty 1s more likely to be the 
ſubject of it, than he who en- 
dures 1t. 


CLIX. 
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CLIX. 


To give it a fuller chara- 
ter, we may ſay it is always 
a certain ckirmiſh oft Wit and 
Drollery, whereto the ſeveral 
parties are egg'd on by Vanity. 
Whence it comes, that as well 
they who are awanting in 
thole , tocarryiton, as they 
whom a reproach'd imperfe- 
tion cauſes to bluſh, are equal- 
ly offended at it, as at an in- 
jurious defeat, which they 
know not how to pardon. 


CLX. 


In fine , this Raillery 1s a 
Poyſon, which taken without 
mixture extinguiſhes Friend- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, andexcites Averſion, but, 
being corrected by the ingre- 
dience of jocundity, and the 
fattery of praiſe, does either 
acquire or continue it. It 15a 
Medicine to be uſed with 
much caution and prudence, 
among(t Friends and the weak- 
ex lort. 


CLXE. 


Intereſt 1sthe Maſter-ſpring, 
which ſers all ſorts of perſons 
in-motion ; it makes them act 
all parts, even to that of a 
di{-1ntereſs'd perſon. 


CL XII. 


Men- may pretend as much 
a$they pleaſe to Candour, {in- 
cerity, 
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cerity, and Honeſty, in their 
ations, but God only knows- 
how far they are carried on- 
with thoſe qualifications. 


CLXIII. 


Sincerity 1s a natural and vo- 
luntary overture of the heart: 
Itisa rarity, and found in very 
tew perſons : and that whichis 
commonly practis'd is only a 
ſubtle ifficfulation, or {trata- 
gem, whereby ſome endeavour 
to inveigle others into conft-- 


dence. 
CLXIV. 


Had not mens hearts been ſo 
{ſkreen'd, as that there ſhould 
be no mutual obſervance of 
one 
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had been more Tragedy than 
Comedy in Humane Lite. 


CLXV. 


In this the prudent man is 
diſtinguiſhable from the im- 
prudent, that he regulates his 
intereſts, and directs them to 
the proſecution of his defigns 
each in their order. Our 
earneſtnels does many times 
raiſe a diſturbance in them, 
by hurrying us after a hundred 
things at once. T hence it pro- 
ceeds, that out of an exceſſive 
deſire of the leſs important, we 
do not what 1s requiſite for the 
attainment of the moſt conſidc- 
rable. 


CLXVI. 


one another's thoughts, there - 
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CLXVI. 


Intereſt may be compar'd to 
an eclips'd Luminary. For as 


_ thelatteris ſuch only in reſpect 


of thoſe to whom the Eclipſe 
1s: vilible and not to others, who 
have their abode in climates 
far remote from it 3 So of in-- 
tereſt, it may be ſaid, that 
if ſome are blinded by it, to 
others it is all the light, where- 


' by they carry on their de- 


ligns. 
CLXVII. 


It is the common aſlertion, 
that Vice deſerves reproach, 
and Virtue praiſe; but it is. 
certain, that both derive their 
leye- 
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ſeveral degrees. and meaſures 
thereof from intereſt. 


CLX VII. 


Nature which makes oſten- 
tation of being always ſenſible, 

1s upon the leaſt occation ſmo- 
ther'd by interelt. 


CLXIX. 


The Philoſophers do not 
diſcommend Riches, but only 
with a reflection upon our 1! 
husbandry of them, as being 
in their own nature innocent 
and indifferent, ſince it de- 
pends on us to acquire them, 
and to make an irreproachable 
aſethereof, whereas they con- 
tribute ſupport and augmenta» 
tion 
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tion of Vices, as fuel'does to 
the keeping in and increaſing 
of fire. It 1s in our power to 
conſecrate them to the cultiva- 
tion of all the Virtues, and to 
make theſe, by their means, 
the more delightful and re- 
markable. 


CLXX. 


The contempt of wealth, in 
the Philoſophers, was a ſeeret 
deſire of vindicating their me- 
rit, againſt the injuſtice of 
Fortune, by an affeftedlight- 
ing of thoſe goods, whereof ſhe 
depriv'd them. It was an hu-. 
morous ſecret,- which they 
had found out, to indemmifie 
themſelves from the diſparage- 


ment acceſſory to Poverty. In 
fine, 
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fine, it was a winding path, or 
by-way to get into that eſteem, 


which they could not obtain by | 


Riches. 
CLXXI. 
| Of all the kindsof ſubtlety, 


that proceeding from inſinua- 
tion 15 the poorelt, ſince it ever 


argues a lownelſs of ſpirit, and 


an indigency of intrinſical me- 
Tit.. 


CLX XII. 


There is not any thing ſo 
dangerous as the uſe of thoſe 
infinuations and artifices which 
ſo many ingenious perſons are 
commonly guilty of The molt 
vers'd in humane tranſactions 
endea- 
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' | endeavourall they can in ordi- 
, | nary occurrences to ſhun them, 
' | totheend they may make their 
advantage thereof upon ſome 

eat occaſion, and in the pur- 
Fit of ſome conſiderable in- 
tereſt. 


CLX XIII. 


Whereas theſe crafty infinu- 
ations are commonly the re- 
fuges of a mean ſpirit, it ac- 
cordingly, for. the moſt part, 
comes. to paſs, that he who 
makes uſe thereof to diſguiſe 
| | himſelf m one part, diſcovers 
mmſelf in another. 


© CLXXIV. 
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CLXXIV. | 


Itis the quinteſſence of all 
craft, for a man to make a 
ſhow of falling into thoſe 
ſnares which are laid for him, | 
and yet to keep out of them. | t 
Men are never ſo eaſily deceiv- | 
ed as when their thoughts are | t; 
moſt bent upon the over-reach- | t| 
ing of others. a 


CLXXV. 


It 15 a fond conceitednels; 
which makes every one think. 
himſelf a greater Maſter: it | 
point of craft than another: It | 
men endeavour'd to under- | tj 
ſtand what are the offices of | in 
true prudence, all the _—_— 


f 
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of ſubtlety and treachery 
would be defeated by circum- 


ſpection. 
 CLXXVI. 


Follies and imprudenciesare 
our perpetual attendants 
through the ſeveral ſcenes of 
our lite and if any one ſeem 
to be diſcreet, it is only in 
this, that his extravagances 
are proportion'd to his Age 
and Fortune. 


CLXXVII. 


The wiſeſt men are only 
ſuch in things indifferent, but 
{cldom have that denomina- 
tion juſtly attributed to them 
In their moſt ſerious affairs 
and 
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and whoever thinks he lives 
without ſome ingredient of ex- 
travagance, isnot ſo wile as he 
imagines himſelf. 


CLXXVIIL 


Weakneſs occaſionsthe com- 
mitting of more treacherous 
ations, than the real deſign 


of being treacherous. 
CLXXIX. 


Sycophancy, evaſions, and 
diſlimulations are inſtill'd into 
us from our very Cradles, and 
afterwards grow ſo habitual 
to us, that we can hardly be & 
ver wean'd from them. 


CLXXX. 
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o CLXXX. 


What pretences ſoever we 
| diſguiſe our afflictions withal, 


yet are they but the effetts of 
la and Vanity, 


1s CLXXXI. 


There 1s a t mixture of 

H fe in Aflictions. For 
under pretence of bewailing a 
perſon , for whom'we have a 

4 | more than ordinary kindneſs, 
o | we lament the diminution of 
d | our own good, fatisfattion, or 
al | concern in the perſon whom we 
- | haveloſt. Andthusis it, that 
the deceas'd haye the honour 
of thoſe tears, which are ſhed 
{, | only for them, from whoſe 
eyes 
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eyes they fall. I affirm'd it to 
be a kind of Hypocrifie, be- 
cauſe a man does thereby de- 
cciveonly himſelf. 


CLXXXIL. 


Thereis yet another kindof 
this Hypocriſfte, which is not 
ſo innocent, but impoſes up- 
on all the world, and that 1s, 
the aflliction of certain perſons, 
who aſpire to the glory of a 
noble and immortal grief. For 
Time, who 1s the ws ora de- 
vourer of all things, having 
conſum'd that which they 0 
much bemoan, yet do they 
ſtill perſiſt in an obſtinacy of 
weeping , ſighing, and com- 
plaining. They - aflume a 


mournful part, and adt.it ſo 
well, 
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well, as if they made it their 
buſineſs to perſwade the 
world, that they will ſpin out 
the continuance of their Ia- 
mentations to an equal length 
with that of their lives This 
dumpiſh and importunate va- 
nity 1s commonly obſervable 
in Women of ambitious incli- 
nations 3 proceeding hence, 
that their Sex obſtructing their 
purſuit of fame all other ways, 
they caſt themſelves into this, 
and make it their endeavour 
to become eminent by the 0- 
ſtentation of a diſconſolate 
grief. Of this kind would 
have been that of the famous 
Epbeſian Matroz , it the fealo- 
nable relief and kindneſs of 
the Souldier had not gtven it an 
unexpected check. 


G CLXXXIIlL. 
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CLXXXII. 


\ Befides the account we have 
already given of grief, and the 
mherent Hypocrifie that at- 
tends 1t, we have this further 
to adde, That there are other 
kinds of Tears, fpringing from 
certain ſmall ſources, and con- 
ſequently foon perceivable. 
Thus ſome weep, only to 
gain the reputation of being 
good-natur'd, and tender: 
hearted. Othersareliberal of 
their lamentations, to the end 
others might expreſs the ſame 
compaſhon towardsthem. And 
in fine, there are thoſe who 
ſhed tears, meerly out of a 
.con{ideration that it were a 
ſhame 
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ſhame not to bear others com- 
pany in doing (o. 


CLXXXIV. 


There are a ſort of people 
who have the repute of ho- 
neſty and fair dealing, yet are 
not Teally poſleſs'd of thoſe 
qualittes, '1n regard they dif- 
puiſe the corruption of their 
hearts, not only from others, 
but even from themſelves. But 
they are the truly. honeſt who 
have the perfect knowledge of 
that corruption, and make no 
difficulty to acknowledge 1 Itero 
others. 


CLXXKvV. 
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CLXXXV. 


The truly honeſt perſon 1s 
he who is not offended at any 
thing. 


CLXXXVI. 


There may be ſeveral cauſes 
aſhgned why we meet with ſo 
few perſons, whom we allow 
to be rational and divertive in 
converſation. Of which this 
15 one, that thereis hardly any 
body, whoſe thoughts are not 
rather taken up with what he 
hath a mind to ſay himſelf, 
than in preciſely anſwering 
what had been ſaid to him; and 
thatSerſons of greateſt abili- 
ties and complaiſance think it | 
enGcugh 


| 
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enough to make a ſhow of at- 
tention 1n their countenances, 
even when there may be ob- 
ſerv'd, in their looks and ap- 
prehenſtons, a certain diſtra- 
dion, and a precipitancy of 
returning to what they would 
lay, inſtead of conſidering, 
that it is an unlikely methed 
of pleaſing or perſwading 0- 
thers, to be ſo intentive to 
pleaſe themſelves 3 and that to 
hearken attentively, and to 
anſwer pertinently, is one of 
the greateſt perfections a man 
can be Maſter of. 


CLXXXVII. 


We will not ſay with Mox- 
fHeur de la Chambre, in his Art 


how to know men, that all 


G 3 the 
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the formations of the parts 1n a 
Woman are Prognoſticks of 
Vice. fince it holds not true 1n 


other Countries, though hap- - 


ly-it may in his; but this' we 
{hall not ſtick to affirm of the 
Sex in general, that the pretty 
humour they have 1n talking, 
their de{ireot gaudinels in ap- 
pare], that of being waited on 
into Parks, Walks, Spring- 
Gardens, or any other place 
where they may make oſten- 
tation of their artifices, in 
heightning the advantages of 
Art or Nature, (all which ac- 
compliſhments, with divers o- 
thers, the French comprehend 
in the word Cogquetterie) are fo 
necellary to the compolttion of 
a Woman, that without ſome 
of them ſhe muſt diſclaim her 


namec.. 
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name. Yet havenot all of that 
'Sex the exerciſe of it, becauſe 
this Coquetterie, in ſome of 
them, 1s check'd andreſtrain'd 
by their Temperament, their 
Reaſon, and want of conveni- 
ences and opportunities, 


CLXXXVIII. 


Gallantry is a volubility of 
the mind, whereby it pene- 
trates into things the moſt 1n(1- 
nuating and colloguing, that 
is, ſuch as are moſt likely to 
pleaſe. 


Pu 


CLXXXIX. 


Politeneſs is an artificial 1m- 
provement and cultivation of 
the mind,” whereby ſuperfluous 

G4 excre\- 
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excreſcencies are kept under in 
order to the production of 
what will be decent, delight- 
ful and beautiful. 


CXC. 


There are certain ingenious 
things which the mind ſeeks 
not after, but finds brought to 
their full perfection in it ſelf; 
fo that it ſhould ſeemthey lay 
hid there, as Gold and Dia- 
monds do in the boſom of the 
earth. 


CXC. 


When Kingdoms are come 
to their height in point of po- 
Iiterefs and civilization, it ar- 
gaes the approach of their de= | 
clina- 
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clination, inaſmuch as then, 
all their particular Inhabitants 
are bent upon the purſuit of 
their private concerns, and di- 
verted from promoting the 
publick good. 


CXCI. 


It it be enquured why ſome 
men are ſo liberal of their civi- 
lities towards others; 1t may 
be anſwer'd, that it 1s done, 
partly out of an expectation of 
having -the like return'd to 
them, and partly out of a de- 
fire of gaining the repute of 
underſtanding the myſteries pt 
Civihty. 


G 5 CXCIL 
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CXCII. 


The Magiſterial part of a 
perſon who hath the repute of 
being well versd in humane 
affairs, is, that he perfectly 
know the value of every 
thing. 


CXCLII. 


It happens ſometimes that 
Vices are hated, but the indi- 
gency of Virtne never eſcapes 
contempt: 


CXCIV.. 


When a man cannot. find 
tranquillity within himſelf, 'tis 
tono purpoſe for him to ſeek it 
ellewhere, CXCV. 
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CXCV. 


That which many times 0b- 
ſtructs our right judging of 
thoſe ſentences, which prove, 
that there may be only a ſhow 
and pretence of Virtues, is this, 
that we are over-caſily inclin'd 
to believe them real in our 
ſelves. 


CXCVI. 


IF men are advanc'd to great 
Charges, they neg 

| meet with the greater difficul- 
ties 4n the adminiſtration of 
them. Among thoſe, that of 
a Supream Governour 1s the 
oreateſtz and of this qualih- 
cation again, that Prince pe 
the 
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the hardeſt task of Govern- 
ment incumbent upon him, 
whoſe ſubjects are diſtracted 
into. a yroue multiplicity of 
Periwallons. 


CXCVU. 


If that great Prince, who 
firit had the denomination of 
Wiſe given him, and infinitely 
tranſcended in that Attribute 
all thoſe who-aſlum'd 1t ſome 
Ages afterhim, concluded his 
Ethical Recantations with a 
Vanity of Vanities, all is Vanity, 
what 1s there left for us to ſay, 
who are fallen into the gregs 
of Time, but the ſame thing 
in other words, That in all hu- 
mane preſcriptions there is an 
apparent doſe of Vanity 3 that 
there 
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there 1s an eye of it runs 
through the whole Web of 
mortal Tranſactions, not to be 
worn out of them, till the f- 
nal diflolution of all things ? 


CXCVIII. my 
Of all the kinds of Vanity,. RF 

that may be ranked among 
the higheſt, or rather may 
claim a certain ſupremacy, 
which: ſome perſons are com- 
monly ſubject to, who; to: 
gain the repute of ingenuity 
with others, ſpeak ſuch things 
as cannot fall from them, 
without a-ſecret compunction 
upon. the delivery thereof. 
Of this predicament are they, 
who employ their drollery 
upon the ſubject of CL, 
aſl 
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and Atheiſm. As to the for- 
mer, the greateſt end they can 
propoſe to themſelves, 1s, to 
have it imagin'd, that their 
forces, as to the Venereal Mi- 
litia , have been, or are, 1n 
ſome meaſure, an{werable to 
the Muſter they make of them 
1ntheir diſcourſe, or at leaſt, 
that their well-wiſhes and in- 
clinations to the ſervice are as 
great as ever. Of the latter, 
this may be ſaid, that their 
ſatyrizing in divine concerns 
diſcovers their unſetled ap- 
prehenſions of a future Being, 
and begets, in thoſe whom they 
ſeem to divert, a ſecret horrour 
for their poſitions, and a dil- 
reſpect for their perſons. 


CXCIX. 
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- CXCIX. 


How ſtrangely hath Provi- 
dence ordered the conduct of 
humane affairs, that they, who 
are infatiably deſirous of 
wealth, honours, or pleaſures, _ 
ſhould, for the moſt part, ob- 
tam their deſires, though pro 
ſecuted by indire&t courſes! 
What greater encouragement 
can they have , whoſe gene- 
rous ambition aſpires to things 
of a more permanent concern, 
that their induſtry ſhall be re- 
warded? If they whoſe appre- 
henſtons- of happineſs are con- 
fin'd to the narrow limits of 
this world, are many times 
gratifi'd with the ſucceſs they 
propoſe to themſelves ; what 
accu- 
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accumulation of recompence 
may not they expect , who, 
adjourning their felicity to 
the other , are no leſs fervent 
in the purſuance of 1t ? 


CC. 


It was an excellent Dicho- 
tomy of things - found out by 
my Predecellor of famous me- 
mory, the ancient Philoſopher 
Epidetus, that they are either 
dependent on us or not. What 
a man 1s pollels'd of within the 
ſphere of that dependency on 
himſelf, he may truly call his 
own, and -look. on as contri- 
butory to his happineſs and ſa- 
tisfaction 3 what-' are out of 
It, mult, if he ſurvey them 
nor 
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not with an indifferent eye, 
rove the continual exerciſe 
of his hopes and fears, and 
ſo many diſturbances of his 


tranquility. 


A Cataloene of ſome Books Print- 
ed for, and areto be ſold by, 
Tho. Baſlet at the George 

| = B® Fleet-ſtreet. 1669. 

Folios. - 
(- in 4 Books, 
containing the Choro- 
graphy and Hiſtory of the 

World,by Pet. Heylyn.price 205. 
The Pojeges and Travels of 

the Duke of Holftein's Embal- 

ladors into Muſcovy , Tartury, 
and Perſia, un in the Year 

1633. and finiſht in 1639. con- 

taining a compleat Hiſtory of ' 

thoſe Countries 3 whereto are 
| added the Travels of JMar- 
delflo from Perſ/a into the Faft- 

Indies, begunin 1638, and fi- 

niſht in 1645. the whole 1llu- 

| ſtrated with divers accurate 

' Maps, and Figures : written 

originally 


origmally by Adam Olearims, 
Secretary tothe Embaſſy. En- 
gliſhed by /.Darzes, price 18 5. 

An Hiſtorical Account of the 
Romiſh State, Court, Intereſt, 
Policies, &c. and the mighty 
influences of the Jeſuites in 
that Church and many other 
Chriſtian States, not hitherto 
extant, Written originally by 
Monſ. de Sain® Amonr Doctar 
of Sorbonee, Engliſhed by G. 
Havers, price 14 s. 

The Hiſtory of Barbados, S. 
Chriſtophers, Mevis, S. Vincents, 
Antego, Martinico, 1lontſerrat, 
and the reſt of the Caribby I- 
{lands, in all twenty eight, in 
two Books: containing the 
Natural and Moral Hiſtory of 
thoſe Iſlands. Jlluſtrated with 
divers Pieces of Sculpture re- 
preſenting 
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[ pron the moſt conſidera- 


le rarities therein deſcribed. 
Engliſhed by FJ. Davies, price 


| ION 


The Hiſtory of the late 
Wars in Denmark compriſing 
all the tranſaCtions both Civil 
and Military, during the diffe- 
rences betwixt the two Nor- 
thern Crowns, by RK. Manley, 
PTICEC 6 F. 

E ccleſia Reſtanrata,or the Hi- 
{tory of the Reformation of 
the Church of England, con- 
taining the a. xg Pro- 
preſs, and Sncceſles of it 3 the 
Counſels by which it was con- 
ducted, the rules of Piety and 
Prudence upon which it was 
founded, the ſeveral ſteps By 
which it was promoted or re- 
tarded, inthe change of times3 
from 


CC 


by K. Henry the 8. unty the le- 
gal ſetling and eſtabliſhment of 
1t under Queen Fl:zzabeth,toge- 
ther with the intermixture of 
fach Civil, Actions and Afﬀairs 
of State as either were co-1nci- 
dent with it, or related to it: 
the ſecond Editton,to which is 
added a Table of the prin- 

cipal matters contained tin 

the whole Book, by P. Heylyn, 

Price IO. 

Herixs Rediviuns, or the Hi- 
{tory of the Preſbytertans,con- 
taining the beginnings, pro- 
greſs, and ſaccelles of that 
ative Sed. Their oppoſiti- | 
ons to Monarchical and Epil- 
copal Covernment. Their 
Innovations in the Church, and 


their Imbroilments of the King- | 


doms 


from the firſt preparation to it | 


| 


 doms and Eftates of Chriſten- 


mow 


dom inthe purſuit of their de- 
figns, by P. Heylyz, price 105. 
The compleat Body of the 
Art Military, in three Booksz 
being perfet diredtions for the 
right ordering and framing of 
an Army, both of Horſe and 
Foot, together with all the 
manner of fortifications, and 
the Art of Gunnery, by R. Elton 


. Lieutenant Co!lone], price. 8 s. 


Twelves. 

A Help to Engliſh Hiſtory - 
containing a ſucceſſion of a!l 
the Kings of Ergland. the En- 
gliſh Saxons, and the Britains: 
the Kings and Princcs of Wales, 
the Kings and Lords of Mar, 
the Ifle of Wight : as allo of all 
the Dukes, M:rguelles. Earls, 
and»Biſhops thereof : with the 
De- 


Deſcription of the Places from 
whencethey had their Titles: 
together with the names and 
ranks of the Viſcounts, Barons 
and Baronets of England, by 7. 
Heyljn.D.D.and ſince his death 
continued to this preſent Year 
1669. price 2 s. 6 d. 
Now in the Preſs. 

A perſwafive to Conformi- 
ty, written by way of a Letter 
to the Diſſenting Brethren, by , 
a Country Miniſter. 


